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Introduction 

The purpose of this article is to present a systematic framework for vocabulary develop- 
ment by combining three approaches to vocabulary instruction and learning (modified from 
Coady, 1997a; Hulstijn, Hollander, & Greidanus, 1996). These three approaches - inci- 
dental learning, explicit instruction, and independent strategy development - are presented 
in this article as seven teaching principles. The incidental learning of vocabulary requires 
that teachers provide opportunities for extensive reading and listening. Explicit instruction 
involves diagnosing the words learners need to know, presenting words for the first time, 
elaborating word knowledge, and developing fluency with known words. Finally, indepen- 
dent strategy development involves practicing guessing from context and training learners 
to use dictionaries. 

Although all of these approaches and principles have a role to play in vocabulary 
instruction, the learners' proficiency level and learning situation should be considered when 
deciding the relative emphasis to be placed on each approach. In general, emphasizing 
explicit instruction is probably best for beginning and intermediate students who have 
limited vocabularies. On the other hand, extensive reading and listening might receive 
more attention for more proficient intermediate and advanced students. Also, because of its 
immediate benefits, dictionary training should begin early in the curriculum. 

Before proceeding, it is necessary to clarify the definition of a word. In this article, 
a word (also called a base word or a word family) is defined as including the base form 
(e.g., make) and its inflections and derivatives (e.g., makes, made, making, maker, and 
makers). Since the meanings of these different forms of the word are closely related, it 
is assumed that little extra effort is needed to learn them (Read, 1988). While this may 
be true, a study of Japanese students showed that they did not know many inflections and 
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derivative suffixes for English verbs (Schmitt & Meara, 1977). Thus, these forms should be 
taught. 

Although this definition of a word is convenient and commonly used in vocabulary 
research, it should be remembered that vocabulary learning is more than the study of 
individual words. Nattinger and DeCarrico (1992) have observed that a significant amount 
of the English language is made up of lexical phrases, which range from phrasal verbs (two 
or three words) to longer institutionalized expressions (Lewis, 1993, 1997). Because lexical 
phrases can often be learned as single units, the authors believe that the following principles 
apply to them as well as to individual words. 



Incidental Learning 

principle i: provide opportunities for the incidental learning 
of vocabulary 

In the long run, most words in both first and second languages are probably learned inciden- 
tally, through extensive reading and listening (Nagy, Herman, & Anderson, 1985). Several 
studies have confirmed that incidental L2 vocabulary learning through reading does occur 
(Chun & Plass, 1996; Day, Omura, & Hiramatsu, 1991; Hulstijn, Hollander, & Greidanus, 
1996; Knight, 1994; Zimmerman, 1997). Although most research concentrates on reading, 
extensive listening can also increase vocabulary learning (Elley, 1989). Nagy, Herman, and 
Anderson (1985) concluded that (for native speakers of English) learning vocabulary from 
context is a gradual process, estimating that, given a single exposure to an unfamiliar word, 
there was about a 10% chance of learning its meaning from context. Likewise, L2 learners 
can be expected to require many exposures to a word in context before understanding its 
meaning. 

The incidental learning of vocabulary through extensive reading can benefit language 
curricula and learners at all levels (Woodinsky & Nation, 1988). According to Coady 
(1997b), the role of graded (i.e., simplified) readers is to build up the students' vocabu- 
lary and structures until they can graduate to more authentic materials. Low-proficiency 
learners can benefit from graded readers because they will be repeatedly exposed to high- 
frequency vocabulary. Many students may never have done extensive reading for pleasure, 
so it may be initially useful to devote some class time to Sustained Silent Reading (SSR) 
(Pilgreen & Krashen, 1993). Once students develop the ability to read in a sustained fashion, 
then most of the reading should be done outside of class. 



Explicit Instruction 

principle 2: diagnose which of the 3,000 most common words 
learners need to study 

Knowing approximately 3,000 high-frequency and general academic words is significant 
because this amount covers a high percentage of the words on an average page. The 
2,000 high-frequency words in West's (1953) General Service List (GSL) cover 87% of an 
average nonacademic text (Nation, 1990) and 80% of an average academic text (P. Nation, 
personal communication, September 18, 1997). The 800 general academic words from Xue 
and Nation's (1984) "University Word List" account for about 8% of an academic text. For 
second language learners entering university, Laufer (1992) found that knowing a minimum 
of about 3,000 words was required for effective reading at the university level, whereas 
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knowing 5,000 words indicated likely academic success. One way to estimate vocabulary 
size is to use Nation's (1990) Vocabulary Levels Test or a checklist test which requires 
learners to mark the words on a list that they believe they know (for more information on 
checklist tests, see Read, 1988; Meara, 1992, 1996). 

PRINCIPLE 3: PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE INTENTIONAL 
LEARNING OF VOCABULARY 

The incidental learning of vocabulary may eventually account for a majority of a ad- 
vanced learners' vocabulary; however, intentional learning through instruction also signif- 
icantly contributes to vocabulary development (Nation, 1990; Paribakht & Wesche, 1996; 
Zimmerman, 1997). Explicit instruction is essential for beginning students whose lack of 
vocabulary limits their reading ability. Coady (1997b) calls this the beginner's paradox. He 
wonders how beginners can "learn enough words to learn vocabulary through extensive 
reading when they do not know enough words to read well" (p. 229). His solution is to 
have students supplement their extensive reading with study of the 3,000 most frequent 
words until the words' form and meaning become automatically recognized (i.e., "sight 
vocabulary"). The first stage in teaching these 3,000 words commonly begins with word 
pairs in which an L2 word is matched with an LI translation. 

Translation has a necessary and useful role in L2 learning, but it can hinder learners' 
progress if it is used to the exclusion of L2-based techniques. Prince (1996) found that 
both "advanced" and "weaker" learners could recall more newly learned words using LI 
translations than using L2 context. However, "weaker" learners were less able to transfer 
knowledge learned from translation into an L2 context. Prince claims that weaker learners 
require more time when using an L2 context as they have less developed L2 networks and 
are slower to use syntactic information. To discourage the learners from overrelying on 
translation, he advises that teachers talk with them about their expectations of language 
learning and "the pitfalls of low-effort strategies like translation" (p. 489). Furthermore, 
translation needs to be followed up with other L2-based exercises and learning strategies 
(see Principles 4 through 7). 

Vocabulary lists can be an effective way to quickly learn word-pair translations (Nation, 
1990). However, it is more effective to use vocabulary cards because learners can control 
the order in which they study the words (Atkinson, 1972). Also, additional information 
can easily be added to the cards. When teaching unfamiliar vocabulary, teachers need to 
consider the following: 

1 . Learners need to do more than just see the form (Channell, 1988). They need to hear 
the pronunciation and practice saying the word aloud as well (Ellis & Beaton, 1993; 
Fay & Cutler, 1977; Siebert, 1927). The syllable structure and stress pattern of the 
word are important because they are two ways in which words are stored in memory 
(Fay & Cutler, 1977). 

2. Start by learning semantically unrelated words. Also avoid learning words with 
similar forms (Nation, 1990) and closely related meanings (Higa, 1963; Tinkham, 
1993) at the same time. For example, because affect and effect have similar forms, 
simultaneously studying them is likely to cause confusion. Also, bilingual vocabulary 
books often simply list words in alphabetical order, increasing the chances of 
confusing words that start with the same syllable. Likewise, words with similar, 
opposite, or closely associated (e.g., types of fruit, family members) meanings may 
interfere with one another if they are studied at the same time. 

3. It is more effective to study words regularly over several short sessions than to study 
them for one or two longer sessions. As most forgetting occurs immediately after 
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initial exposure to the word (Pimsleur, 1967), repetition and review should take place 
almost immediately after studying a word for the first time. 

4. Study five to seven words at a time, dividing larger numbers of words into smaller 
groups. As learners review these five to seven cards, they will more quickly get 
repeated exposure to the words than when larger groups (twenty to thirty) are studied. 

5. Use activities such as the keyword technique to promote deeper mental processing 
and better retention (Craik & Lockhart, 1972). Associating a visual image with a 
word helps learners remember the word. 

6. A wide variety of L2 information can be added to the cards for further elaboration. 
Newly met words can be consciously associated with other L2 words that the learner 
already knows (Prince, 1996), and this word can be added to the card. Sentence 
examples, parts of speech, definitions, and keyword images can also be added (see 
Schmitt & Schmitt, 1995). 

PRINCIPLE 4: PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR ELABORATING 
WORD KNOWLEDGE 

Prince (1996) states that simply knowing translations for L2 words does not "guarantee that 
they will be successfully accessed for use in an L2 context" (p. 488), because knowing a 
word means knowing more than just its translated meaning or its L2 synonyms. Drawing 
upon Richards's (1976) list, Nation (1994) identifies various aspects of word knowledge 
such as knowing related grammatical patterns, affixes, common lexical sets, typical associ- 
ations, how to use the word receptively and productively, and so on. Receptive knowledge 
means being able to recognize one of the aspects of knowledge through reading and lis- 
tening, and productive knowledge means being able to use it in speaking and writing. 
Teachers should be selective when deciding which words deserve deeper receptive and/or 
productive practice, as well as which types of knowledge will be most useful for their 
students. Many of the two thousand high-frequency words from the GSL or other lists 
would be good candidates for exercises that elaborate upon both receptive and productive 
knowledge. 

Elaboration involves expanding the connections between what the learners already 
know and new information. One way to do this is to choose L2 words from the surrounding 
context and to explain their connections to the recently learned word (Prince, 1996). In 
addition to presenting this new information, teachers should create opportunities to meet 
these useful, recently learned words in new contexts that provide new collocations and 
associations (Nation, 1994). Exercises that can deepen students' knowledge of words include 
the following: sorting lists of words and deciding on the categories; making semantic 
maps with lists either provided by the teacher or generated by the learners; generating 
derivatives, inflections, synonyms, and antonyms of a word; making trees that show the 
relationships between superordinates, coordinates, and specific examples; identifying or 
generating associated words; combining phrases from several columns; matching parts of 
collocations using two columns; completing collocations as a cloze activity; and playing 
collocation crossword puzzles or bingo (see Lewis, 1993 ; McCarthy &0'Dell, 1994; Nation, 
1994; Redman & Ellis, 1990). 

PRINCIPLE 5: PROVIDE OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVELOPING FLUENCY WITH 
KNOWN VOCABULARY 

Fluency-building activities recycle already known words in familiar grammatical and or- 
ganizational patterns so that students can focus on recognizing or using words without 
hesitation. As Nation (1994) points out, developing fluency "overlaps most of all with 
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developing the skills of listening, speaking, reading, and writing" (p. 208), so giving learn- 
ers many opportunities to practice these skills is essential. 

Fluency partly depends on developing sight vocabulary through extensive reading and 
studying high-frequency vocabulary. Fluency exercises include timed and paced readings. 
In timed readings, learners may try to increase their speed by sliding a 3 x 5 card or a piece 
of paper down the page to increase their speed while attempting to comprehend about 80% 
of a passage. Also, learners need to be given practice in looking at groups of words rather 
than each individual word when reading. Teachers can ask learners to practice timed reading 
on passages that have already been read. In paced readings, the teacher determines the time 
and pushes the learners to read faster. One type of paced reading is the "reading sprint" 
in which learners read their pleasure-reading book for 5 minutes and count the number 
of pages they have read. Then they try to read the same number of pages while the time 
they have to read decreases from 5 minutes to 4 to 3 to 2 minutes for each sprint. Finally, 
they read for five minutes again at a relaxed pace and count the number of pages they have 
finished (Mikulecky & Jeffries, 1996). 



Independent Strategy Development 

principle 6: experiment with guessing from context 

Guessing from context is a complex and often difficult strategy to carry out successfully. 
To guess successfully from context, learners need to know about 19 out of every 20 words 
(95%) of a text, which requires knowing the 3,000 most common words (Liu & Nation, 
1985; Nation, 1990). Even if one knows these words, however, Kelly (1990) concludes 
that "unless the context is very constrained, which is a relatively rare occurrence, or unless 
there is a relationship with a known word identifiable on the basis of form and supported by 
context, there is little chance of guessing the correct meaning" (p. 203). He also asserts that, 
because guessing from context fails to direct attention to word form and meaning, relatively 
little learning occurs. 

Although this strategy often may not result in gaining a full understanding of word 
meaning and form, guessing from context may still contribute to vocabulary learning. Just 
what is and is not learned will partly depend on text difficulty as well as the learners' 
level. More proficient learners using texts that are not overly difficult can be expected to 
use this strategy more effectively than low proficiency learners. It should be remembered 
that learning vocabulary also includes learning about collocations, associations, and related 
grammatical patterns as well as meaning. Therefore, if regularly practiced, this strategy may 
contribute to deeper word knowledge for advanced learners as long as they pay attention to 
the word and its context. 

However, given the continuing debate about the effectiveness of guessing from context, 
teachers and learners should experiment with this strategy and compare it to dictionary train- 
ing. Guessing from context is initially time-consuming and is more likely to work for more 
proficient learners. A procedure for guessing from context begins with deciding whether 
the word is important enough (e.g., is part of an important idea and/or is repeated often) to 
warrant going through the subsequent steps. This decision is itself a skill that requires prac- 
tice and experience. Teachers can assist learners by marking words which learners should 
try to infer before using other sources, as well as by providing glosses (Hulstijn, Hollander, 
& Greidanus, 1996). Once learners decide that a word is worth guessing, they might follow 
a five-step procedure such as that of Nation and Coady (1988, pp. 104-150): 

1 . Determine the part of speech of the unknown word. 

2. Look at the immediate context and simplify it if necessary. 
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3. Look at the wider context. This entails examining the clause with the unknown word 
and its relationship to the surrounding clauses and sentences. 

4. Guess the meaning of the unknown word. 

5. Check that the guess is correct. 

In Step 5, the guess needs to be the same part of speech as the unknown word. Moreover, 
the learner should try to see if the unknown word can be analyzed into parts (unlock becomes 
mm + lock) and to check if the meaning of the parts matches the meaning of the unknown 
word. Finally, the guess should be tried out in the context to see whether it makes sense, 
and a dictionary may be consulted to confirm the guess. In the case of a wrong or partially 
correct guess, it is important for learners to reanalyze how the "correct" answer is more 
appropriate in the context. Finally, Liu and Nation (1985) suggest practicing this strategy as 
a class rather than as individual work, and Williams (1986) advises that it be demonstrated 
on an overhead transparency or a chalkboard by circling the unknown word and drawing 
arrows from other words that give clues to its meaning. 

PRINCIPLE 7: EXAMINE DIFFERENT TYPES OF DICTIONARIES AND TEACH 
STUDENTS HOW TO USE THEM 

Bilingual dictionaries have been found to result in vocabulary learning (Knight, 1994; 
Luppescu & Day, 1993). Hulstijn, Hollander, and Greidanus (1996) showed that, compared 
to incidental learning, repeated exposure to words combined with marginal glosses or 
bilingual dictionary use leads to increased learning for advanced learners. Luppescu and 
Day's (1993) study on Japanese students reports that bilingual dictionaries did result in 
vocabulary learning, unless the unfamiliar word had numerous entries, in which case the 
dictionaries may have confused learners. Finally, a bilingual dictionary may be much more 
likely to help lower-proficiency learners in reading comprehension because their lack of 
vocabulary can be a significant factor in their inability to read (Knight, 1994). 

Bilingualized dictionaries may have some advantages over traditional bilingual or 
monolingual dictionaries. Bilingualized dictionaries essentially do the job of both a bilin- 
gual and a monolingual dictionary. Whereas bilingual dictionaries usually provide just an LI 
synonym, bilingualized dictionaries include L2 definitions, L2 sentence examples, as well 
as LI synonyms. Bilingualized dictionaries were found to result in better comprehension 
of new words than either bilingual or monolingual dictionaries (Laufer & Hader, 1997). 
A further advantage is that they can be used by all levels of learners: Advanced students 
can concentrate on the English part of the entry, and beginners can use the translation. For 
beginners, teachers may want to examine the bilingualized Longman-Mitsumura English- 
Japanese Dictionary for Young Learners (1993), which includes Japanese translations, 
definitions, and examples. Currently, neither Collins COBUILD, Longman, nor Oxford 
(all publishers with access to large, updated computerized English language databases) has 
bilingualized dictionaries for intermediate and advanced learners. 

Electronic dictionaries with multimedia annotations offer a further option for teach- 
ers and learners. Chun and Plass's (1996) study of American university students learning 
German found that unfamiliar words were most efficiently learned when both pictures and 
text were available for students. This was more effective than text alone or combining 
text and video, possibly because learners can control the length of time spent viewing 
the pictures. Hulstijn, Hollander, and Greidanus (1996) suggest that, because computer- 
ized entries are easier to use than traditional dictionaries, students will be more likely 
to use them. Teachers may want to investigate the CD-ROM dictionaries published by 
Collins COBUILD, Longman, and Oxford. However, unlike the dictionary in the Chun 
and Plass study, these CD-ROM dictionaries do not link most of their entries to a visual 
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image. The one exception is The New Oxford Picture Dictionary CD-ROM (1997), which 
includes 2,400 illustrated words (mainly concrete nouns) and is available in a bilingual 
version. 

Finally, training in the use of dictionaries is essential. Unfortunately, in most class- 
rooms, very little time is provided for training in dictionary use (Graves, 1987; Summers, 
1988). In addition to learning the symbols and what information a dictionary can and cannot 
offer, learners may need extra practice for words with many entries. Furthermore, learners 
need to be taught to use all the information in an entry before making conclusions about the 
meaning of a word (Laufer & Hader, 1997). The learners' attention should also be directed 
toward the value of good sentence examples which provide collocational, grammatical, and 
pragmatic information about words. Finally, teachers should emphasize the importance of 
checking a word's original context carefully and comparing this to the entry chosen, because 
context determines which sense of a word is being used. 



Conclusion 

Learning vocabulary through incidental, intentional, and independent approaches requires 
teachers to plan a wide variety of activities and exercises. The amount of emphasis that 
teachers and programs decide to place on any given activity will depend on the learners' 
level and the educational goals of the teacher and the program. In general, it makes most 
sense to emphasize the direct teaching of vocabulary for learners who still need to learn 
the first 3,000 most common words. As learners' vocabulary expands in size and depth, 
extensive reading and independent strategies may be increasingly emphasized. Extensive 
reading and listening, translation, elaboration, fluency activities, guessing from context, 
and using dictionaries all have a role to play in systematically developing the learners' 
vocabulary knowledge. 
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CHAPTER 25 



Best Practice in Vocabulary Teaching 
and Learning 

Paul Nation 



Introduction 

Research on second language acquisition can be interpreted to show that a well-balanced lan- 
guage course should contain four major strands: meaning-focused input, meaning-focused 
output, fluency development and language-focused instruction. The inclusion of a language- 
focused instruction strand is not a reaction to communicative approaches but is the result 
of research findings that courses that contain such a strand are likely to achieve better re- 
sults than courses that do not contain such a strand (Long, 1988; Ellis, 1990). For most 
second language learners, language-focused vocabulary instruction is an essential part of a 
language course. 

The aim of this article is to show how the vocabulary component of a language course 
fits into these four strands. The assumption is that vocabulary growth is such an important 
part of language acquisition that it deserves to be planned for, deliberately controlled and 
monitored. There is a growing body of theory and research findings that can guide us in 
doing this. 



Vocabulary and Meaning-Focused Input 

Reading has long been seen as a major source of vocabulary growth. Research indicates 
that, for several reasons, there is a fragility to this kind of learning. First, research with 
native speakers of English shows that the amount of vocabulary learning that occurs during 
the reading of a text is rather small (Nagy, Herman, & Anderson, 1985). It is necessary to 
use sensitive tests of vocabulary knowledge to show any learning at all. However, it is likely 
to be cumulative if there are repeated opportunities to meet the partially learned vocabulary 
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again. This suggests that there will be a close relationship between vocabulary growth and 
the amount and variety of meaning-focused input. 

Frequency counts show us that there is a very rapid drop-off in frequency of occurrence 
of vocabulary after the most frequent 2,000 to 3,000 high-frequency words of the language. 
For example, in a diverse 1,000,000 running word corpus, words outside the most frequent 
6,000 occur less than eight times. This drop-off is even more noted in texts belonging to 
the same genre (Sutarsyah, Nation, & Kennedy, 1994). One million running words is about 
3,000 pages of text or the equivalent number of pages of ten to fifteen novels. Clearly, 
beyond the most frequent words of the language, considerable meaning-focused input is 
needed for vocabulary growth to continue at a reasonable pace. 

The second reason why vocabulary learning through meaning-focused input is fragile 
is that it depends heavily on the quality of the learners' control of the reading skill. Chall 
(1987) argues that for native speakers there is little vocabulary growth through reading 
while learners gain control of the skill of reading. For native speakers of English, this takes 
several years. Once this skill is developed, reading can then become a major means of 
vocabulary growth. Nonnative speakers are in a different situation, but with similar results. 
Adult learners of another language may already be fluent readers of their first language. 
One of the major barriers to reading in the second language is vocabulary size. 

For this reason, Michael West and others saw the importance of providing series of 
graded readers with careful vocabulary control. These allow second language learners to 
draw on the reading skill developed in their first language to expand their vocabulary in the 
second language. These are an important resource for learners and a vital part of a language 
course. Their effective use for vocabulary growth, however, depends on learners' reading 
skill. 

The third reason why vocabulary learning through meaning-focused input is fragile is 
that the type of reading that is done will strongly influence vocabulary learning. If learners 
read in familiar areas where they bring a lot of relevant background knowledge to their 
reading, they will easily cope with unknown words in context, but they will probably not 
learn them. If they read in unfamiliar areas, there is greater chance of learning new voca- 
bulary because they have to pay close attention to the language of the text to get the meaning. 

Research in another area of meaning-focused input supports the value of giving attention 
to the language as a system and not just as messages. Elley's (1989) studies of vocabulary 
learning through listening to stories show that if the teacher briefly interrupts the story to 
comment on the meaning of a word, or to put it on the chalkboard, the learning of those 
items increases significantly. This shows that deliberately drawing attention to language 
items as a part of the language system (language-focused instruction) makes learning more 
certain. Relying on meaning-focused input alone is leaving too much to chance. 

This examination of the fragility of vocabulary learning through meaning-focused input 
is not intended to show that such learning is not worthwhile. Vocabulary learning through 
reading and listening is an essential strand of a language course. Best practice in vocabulary 
teaching and learning should aim to reduce this fragility by providing large quantities of 
suitably graded input, by providing it across a range of genres and topics, and by providing 
language-focused activities to support it. This will ensure that the learning condition of 
noticing will occur. 



Vocabulary and Meaning-Focused Output 

It may seem a little strange to see meaning-focused speaking and writing as ways of expand- 
ing learners' vocabulary, but the most exciting findings of recent research on vocabulary 
learning have revealed how spoken production of vocabulary items helps learning and how 
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teachers and course designers can influence this spoken production. The research is reported 
in Newton (1995), Joe (1995) and Joe, Nation, and Newton (1996). The main findings of 
this research into spoken communicative activities are as follows: 

• The written input to a communicative task has a major effect on what 
vocabulary is used and negotiated during the task. Newton (1995) found that 
all of the vocabulary negotiated in the ranking and problem-solving tasks he 
investigated was in the written task sheet handed out to the learners. Joe 
(1995) found that in a retelling task, vocabulary from the written text was 
produced during the retelling even when the written text could not be 
consulted and some of the vocabulary items were previously unknown. 

• Negotiation of the meaning of unknown vocabulary meant that words had a 
greater chance of being learned. However, because much more previously 
unknown vocabulary was used and not negotiated, quantitatively more 
vocabulary was learned through being used productively or receptively. 

• The quality of learning depends on the quality of use of the previously 
unknown vocabulary during the communicative task (Joe, 1995). The more 
the vocabulary is observed or used in contexts which differ from its 
occurrence in the written input, the better it is learned. 

• Learners are able to provide useful information to each other on most of the 
vocabulary in a typical communicative task; that is, if someone in a group 
does not know a particular word, there is likely to be someone else in the 
group who knows something useful about it and who can communicate this 
information effectively. 

• Learners who actively negotiate the meaning of unknown words do not seem 
to learn more than learners who observe the negotiation. 

• Only a small amount of the negotiation in a communicative task (about 6% in 
Newton's study) is negotiation of word meaning. The other kinds of 
negotiation include negotiation of procedure, negotiation of comprehension, 
negotiation of mishearing, and so on. 

• Research on learning from negotiation needs to be careful about distin- 
guishing what is negotiated. 

The significance of these findings for vocabulary learning is that by carefully designing 
and monitoring the use of the handout sheets for spoken tasks, teachers can have a major 
influence on determining what vocabulary could be learned from such tasks, and how well 
it is learned. 

There is no research on how tasks involving written production can result in vocabulary 
learning. It is not difficult to imagine that writing requiring the synthesis of information 
from several related sources could provide very favorable conditions for learning from input 
and strengthening this learning through generative use in written output. 



Developing Fluency with Vocabulary 

Here, "fluency" means making the best use of what you already know, and fluency devel- 
opment tasks have the characteristics of involving no new language items, dealing with 
largely familiar content and discourse types, including some kinds of preparation or repe- 
tition so that speed and smoothness of delivery can improve, and involving some kind of 
encouragement to perform at a faster than normal level of use. Fluency tasks are typically 
meaning-focused tasks. 
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Surprisingly, given its effect on vocabulary knowledge, fluency development is still 
largely an unexplored area. 

There are some vocabulary items that need to be learned to a very high degree of 
fluency as quickly as possible. These include numbers, polite formulas, items for controlling 
language use (for example, to ask someone to repeat, speak more slowly and so on), times, 
and periods of time and quantities. In addition to this, it is important that all high-frequency 
vocabulary be learned to a reasonable degree of fluency so that it can be readily accessed 
when it is needed. 

The following learning conditions favor the development of fluency: 

• The demands of the task are largely within the experience of the learners; that 
is, the learners are working with known language items, familiar ideas, and 
familiar tasks. Fluency activities should not involve unfamiliar vocabulary. 

• The learners' focus is on the message. 

• The learners are encouraged to reach a higher than usual level of performance, 
through the use of repetition, time pressure, and planning and preparation. 

Repetition and focus on the message may work against each other - the more something 
is repeated, the less likely it will continue to be seen as a message-focused activity. The 
teaching methodology solution to this is to balance the ease provided by the repetition 
against a challenge provided by new but similar material, reducing time, a new audience, 
and increasing complexity. Initially, activities such as number dictation, prepared talks, 
interviews, and questionnaires would be most suitable. Later activities could include re- 
telling tasks. 



Vocabulary and Language-Focused Instruction 

Language-focused instruction occurs when learners direct their attention to language items 
not for producing or comprehending a particular message, but for gaining knowledge about 
the item as a part of the language system. Language-focused instruction thus includes 
focusing on the pronunciation and spelling of words; deliberately learning the meanings 
of a word; memorizing collocations, phrases and sentences containing a word; and being 
corrected for incorrect use of a word. 

Negotiation of vocabulary is also a kind of language-focused instruction if it involves 
discussing the word's spelling or pronunciation, or giving an explanation of its meaning. 

Language-focused instruction can affect implicit knowledge of a language in sev- 
eral ways. If knowing the word is not dependent on a developmental sequence of knowl- 
edge, then language-focused instruction on each word can add directly to both implicit 
knowledge and explicit knowledge. Some concepts - for example, family relationships 
- are probably acquired developmentally, and language-focused instruction may have no 
effect if the learners are not at an appropriate stage of conceptual development. It is not 
known what other learning conditions apply for language-focused instruction on vocabu- 
lary to directly affect implicit knowledge, but it seems likely that only some learning of 
vocabulary items that are not affected by a developmental sequence directly enters implicit 
knowledge. 

A second effect of language-focused instruction is that it can raise learners' conscious- 
ness or awareness of particular items so that they are then more readily noticed when 
they occur in meaning-focused input. The causal chain is (1) language- focused instruction, 
(2) explicit knowledge about a word, (3) increased awareness of the word, (4) noticing of 
the word in meaning-focused input, and (5) implicit knowledge of the word. The quality 
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of the language-focused instruction will determine how readily a word is noticed and what 
aspects of the word are noticed. 

A third effect of language-focused instruction is similarly indirect: ( 1 ) language-focused 
instruction, (2) explicit knowledge, (3) output constructed from the explicit knowledge (that 
is, the word is used in a consciously constructed sentence), (4) the output acting as meaning- 
focused input to the same learner, and (5) implicit knowledge of the word. 

What kinds of language-focused vocabulary instruction are likely to be of benefit? The 
following list is ranked in order of importance. Each suggestion is matched with its likely 
effect on implicit knowledge. 

GUESSING UNKNOWN WORDS FROM CONTEXT 

Although this may seem to be a meaning-focused activity, at least in the early stages of the 
development of the guessing skill, it involves learners consciously focusing on unknown 
words, interrupting their normal reading, and systematically drawing on the available clues 
to work out the unknown word's meaning. 

Guessing from context focuses on the particular reference of a word as determined 
by the context rather than on its underlying meaning. It is likely that this knowledge will 
directly enter implicit memory as it will be less complicated than the concept of the word. 
Guessing may also serve to raise consciousness of the word. 

There are various effects of guessing procedures. Their main effect should be to raise 
learners' confidence in guessing from context, to make them sensitive to the range of clues 
available, and to help them avoid strategies - such as focusing too quickly on the form of 
the word - that will reduce their chances of guessing accurately. 

LEARNING THE MEANINGS OF UNKNOWN WORDS 

There is an assumption in much that is written about vocabulary learning that all vocabulary 
learning should be in context. This assumption is not supported by research and by what 
successful learners do. Considerable research shows that 

• Explicit, decontextualized study of vocabulary is an effective way of rapidly 
increasing learners' vocabulary size. 

• The learning achieved in this way can last for a very long time. 

• This knowledge can be made available for meaning-focused use of the 
language. 

• There are ways that considerably increase the efficiency of language-focused 
learning and learners benefit from being able to make use of these. They 
include the use of mnemonic techniques, using vocabulary cards which 
encourage retrieval, the spacing and organizing of learning, and the 
deliberate avoidance of interference among items. 

The deliberate learning of vocabulary may contribute directly to implicit knowledge 
if the words learned are not complicated and if the learning is meaningful. At the very 
least, the results of deliberate learning will be available for language-focused use, which 
may then indirectly contribute to implicit knowledge through production or through making 
meaning-focused input meaningful. There is a lack of research on the effect of deliberate 
vocabulary learning on meaning-focused use. 

STUDY OF WORD PARTS AND MNEMONIC DEVICES 

The majority of words in English come from French, Latin, or Greek and the majority 
of these have word parts, particularly prefixes and suffixes, which occur in many words. 
Knowledge of these word parts can be used to improve the learning of many words through 
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relating unknown word forms and meanings to known word parts. This is similar to the 
effect of mnemonic devices on vocabulary learning, the best researched of which is the 
keyword technique. 

The effect of such learning is probably to add to explicit knowledge. This will contribute 
to implicit knowledge receptively because it is a very strong form of consciousness-raising, 
and productively through the deliberate production of meaning-focused output. 

A well thought-out vocabulary component of a course would be largely indistinguish- 
able from the listening, speaking, reading, and writing parts of the language program. The 
main differences would lie in the language-focused learning and in the deliberate planning 
and manipulation of the written input to listening, speaking, reading, and writing activities 
to provide optimal conditions for vocabulary growth. 
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